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INTRODUCTION. 


These  letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  selected  to  show  his 
spirit  and  character.  Some  of  them  foreshadow  his  senti- 
ments as  expressed  in  his  later  addresses  and  debates. 
Lincoln  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  burning 
question  of  his  whole  political  career.  It  was  an  unsettled 
question  with  little  prospect  of  ever  being  settled.  To 
Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas's  "Popular  Sovereignty"  was 
compromise  with  an  evil  power,  and  as  such  meant  disaster. 
Compromise  would  never  settle  the  question  but  merely  be 
the  basis  for  a  more  dangerous  breaking  forth  of  the  same 
problem. 

LINCOLN^S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Letter  to  /.  W.  Fell,  Springfield,  December  20,  18 ^g. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  you  requested.  There  is  not 
much  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much 
of  me.  If  anything  be  made  out  of  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  modest, 
and  not  to  go  beyond  the  materia^  If  it  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  anything  from  any  of  my  speeches,  I 
suppose  there  would  be  no  objection.  Of  course  it  must  not 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  myself. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  In  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky. My  parents  were  both  born  In  Virginia,  of  undis- 
tinguished famihes — second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say. 
My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams, 
and  others  in  IVlacon  County,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  178 1  or  1782,  where  a 
year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  In  the 
forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended 
in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names 
In  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecal,  Solomon, 
Abraham,  and  the  like.* 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of 
age,  and  he  grew  up  literally  without  education.  He  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  what  Is  now  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  In  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home 
about  the  time  the  State  came  Into  the  Union.  It  was  a 
wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
In  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools, 
so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  "readin',  writin',  and  cipherin'  "  to  the  rule  of  three. 
If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to 
sojourn  In  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher 
to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education,  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was 
twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Tvlacon 
County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  In  Sanga- 
mon, now  In  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  clerk  In  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war; 
and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which 

*It  has  since  been  proved  that  Lincoln  Avas  a  direct  descendant  of 
Samuel  Lincoln,  an  English  weaver's  apprentice  who  emigrated  to  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  in  1638;  and  of  his  son  Mordecai. 


gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went 
the  campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  legislature  the  same 
year  (1832),  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  have 
been  beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was  not 
a  candidate  afterward.  During  this  legislative  period  I  had 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to  practise  it.  In 
1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854, 
both  inclusive,  practised  law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics;  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since 
then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it 
may  be  said  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and 
gray  eyes.     No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN    ON    NIAGARA    FALLS. 

Fragme?it.     Notes  for  a  Lecture.      [July,  18^0?] 

Niagara  Falls!  By  what  mysterious  power  is  it  that  mil- 
lions and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
gaze  upon  Niagara  Falls?  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
thing  itself.  Every  effect  is  just  as  any  intelligent  man, 
knowing  the  causes,  would  anticipate  without  seeing  it.  If 
the  water  moving  onward  in  a  great  river  reaches  a  point 
where  there  is  a  perpendicular  jog  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
descent  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  it  is  plain  the  water  will 
have  a  violent  and  continuous  plunge  at  that  point.  It  is 
also  plain,  the  water,  thus  plunging,  will  foam  and  roar,  and 
send  up  a  mist  continuously,  in  which  last,  during  sunshine, 
there  will  be  perpetual  rainbows.  The  mere  physical  of 
Niagara  Falls  is  only  this.  Yet  this  is  really  a  very  small 
part  of  that  world's  wonder.  Its  power  to  excite  reflection 
and  emotion  is  its  great  charm.  The  geologist  w^ill  demon- 
strate that  the  plunge,  or  fall,  was  once  at  Lake  Ontario,  and 
has  worn  its  way  back  to  its  present  position;  he  will  ascer- 


tain  how  fast  it  is  wearing  now,  and  so  get  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining how  long  it  has  been  wearing  back  from  Lake 
Ontario,  and  finally  demonstrate  by  it  that  this  world  is  at 
least  fourteen  thousand  years  old.  A  philosopher  of  a 
slightly  different  turn  will  say,  "Niagara  Falls  is  only  the  lip 
of  the  basin  out  of  which  pours  all  the  surplus  water  which 
rains  down  on  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface."  He  will  estimate  with  approximate 
accuracy  that  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  fall  with 
their  full  weight  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  each  minute — 
thus  exerting  a  force  equal  to  the  lifting  of  the  same  weight, 
through  the  same  space,  in  the  same  time.  And  then  the 
further  reflection  comes  that  this  vast  amount  of  water,  con- 
stantly pounding  down,  is  suppHed  by  an  equal  amount 
constantly  lifted  up,  by  the  sun;  and  still  he  says,  "If  this 
much  is  lifted  up  for  this  one  space  of  two  or  three  hundred 
square  miles,  an  equal  amount  must  be  lifted  up  for  every 
other  equal  space";  and  he  is  overwhelmed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  vast  power  the  sun  is  constantly  exerting  in 
the  quiet  noiseless  operation  of  lifting  water  up  to  be  rained 
down  again. 

But  still  there  is  more.  It  calls  up  the  indefinite  past. 
When  Columbus  first  sought  this  continent — when  Christ 
suffered  on  the  cross — when  Moses  led  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea — nay,  even  when  Adam  first  came  from  the  hand 
of  his  Maker:  then,  as  now,  Niagara  was  roaring  here.  The 
eyes  of  that  species  of  extinct  giants  whose  bones  fill  the 
mounds  of  America  have  gazed  on  Niagara,  as  ours  do  now. 
Contemporary  with  the  first  race  of  men,  and  older  than 
the  first  man,  Niagara  is  strong  and  fresh  to-day  as  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Mammoth  and  Mastodon,  so  long 
dead  that  fragments  of  their  monstrous  bones  alone  testify 
that  they  ever  lived,  have  gazed  on  Niagara — in  that  long, 
long  time  never  still  for  a  single  moment  [never  dried],  never 
froze,  never  slept,  never  rested. 


Lincoln's  advice  to  his  foster-brother^  john  d.  Johnston.* 

January  2,  1851. 
Dear  Johnston: 

Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I  do  not  think  It  best  to 
comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped 
you  a  little  you  have  said  to  me,  "We  can  get  along  very 
well  now";  but  in  a  yery  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same 
difficulty  again.  Now,  this  can  only  happen  by  some  defect 
in  your  conduct.  What  that  defect  is,  I  think  I  know.  You 
are  not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  I  doubt  whether, 
since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good  whole  day's  work  In 
any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to  work,  and 
still  you  do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of 
uselessly  wasting  time  is  the  whole  difficulty;  it  is  vastly 
important  to  you,  and  still  more  so  to  your  children,  that  you 
should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  Important  to  them,  be- 
cause they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of  an  idle 
habit  before  they  are  in  It,  easier  than  they  can  get  out  after 
they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money;  and  what  I  propose 
is,  that  you  shall  go  to  work,  "tooth  and  nail,"  for  somebody 
who  willglve  you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your  boys 
take  charge  of  your  things  at  home,  prepare  for  a  crop,  and 
make  a  crop,  and  you  go  to  work  for  the  best  money  wages, 
or  in  discharge  of  any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get;  and, 
to  secure  you  a  fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now  promise 
you,  that  for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this  and  the  first 
of  May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or  as  your 
own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar. 
By  this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  from  me 
you  will  get  ten  more,  making  twenty  dollars  a  month  for 
your  work.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  you  shall  go  off  to  St. 
Louis,  or  the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines  In  California, 
but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  It  for  the  best  wages  you  can  get 
close  to  home  in  Coles  County.  Now,  If  you  will  do  this,  you 
will  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and,  what  Is  better,  you  will  have 
a  habit  that  will  keep  you  from  getting  in  debt  again.  But, 
if  I  should  now  clear  you  out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would 
be  just  as  deep  In  as  ever.     You  say  you  would  almost  give 

*Lmcoln's  letters  of  advice  reveal  the  shiftless  character  of  his  foster- 
brother,  and  the  sound  common-sense  of  the  writer. 


your  place  in  heaven  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  Then 
you  value  your  place  in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure 
you  can,  with  the  offer  I  make,  get  the  seventy  or  eighty 
dollars  for  four  or  five  months'  work.  You  say  if  I  will 
furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed  me  the  land,  and,  if 
you  don't  pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver  possession. 
Nonsense!  If  you  can't  now  live  with  the  land,  how  will 
you  then  live  without  it?  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  will  but  follow  my  advice,  you  will  find  it  worth  much 
more  than  eighty  times  eighty  dollars  to  you. 

Affectionately  your  brother,  A.  Lincoln. 

Shelby ville ,  November  4,  1851. 
Dear  Brother: 

When  I  came  Into  Charleston  day  before  yesterday,  I 
learned  that  you  are  anxious  to  sell  the  land  where  you  live 
and  move  to  Missouri.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever 
since,  and  cannot  but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish. 
What  can  you  do  in  Missouri  better  than  here.^  Is  the  land 
any  richer?  Can  you  there,  any  more  than  here,  raise  corn 
and  wheat  and  oats  without  work?  Will  anybody  there,  any 
more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  you?  If  you  intend  to  go 
to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where  you  are; 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you  cannot  get  along  any- 
where. Squirming  and  crawling  about  from  place  to  place 
can  do  no  good.  You  have  raised  no  crop  this  year;,  and 
what  you  really  want  is  to  sell  the  land,  get  the  money,  and 
spend  it.  Part  with  the  land  you  have,  and,  my  life  upon  it, 
you  will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough  to  bury  you  in. 
Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  will  spend  in  moving  to 
Missouri,  and  the  other  half  you  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear  out, 
and  no  foot  of  land  w^ill  be  bought.  Now,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  have  no  hand  in  such  a  piece  of  foolery.  I  feel  that  it  is 
so  even  on  your  own  account,  and  particularly  on  mother's 
account.  The  eastern  forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother 
while  she  lives;  if  you  will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for 
enough  to  support  her — at  least,  it  will  rent  for  something. 
Her  dower  in  the  other  two  forties  she  can  let  you  have, 
and  no  thanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand  this  letter; 
I  do  not  write  it  in  any  unkindness.  I  write  It  in  order  if 
possible,  to  get  you  to  face  the  truth,  w^hich  truth  Is,  you  are 


destitute  because  you  have  idled  away  all  your  time.  Your 
thousand  pretenses  for  not  getting  along  better  are  all  non- 
sense; they  deceive  nobody  but  yourself.  Go  to  work  is  the 
only  cure  for  your  case.      ... 

A.  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN^S    IDEAS    ON    GOVERNMENT    AND    SLAVERY.* 

Government  is  a  combination  of  the  people  of  a  country  to 
effect  certain  objects  by  joint  effort.  The  best  framed  and 
best  administered  governments  are  necessarily  expensive; 
while  by  errors  in  frame  and  maladministration  most  of 
them  are  more  onerous  than  they  need  be,  and  some  of  them 
very  oppressive.  Why,  then,  should  we  have  government? 
Why  not  each  Individual  take  to  himself  the  whole  fruit  of 
his  labor,  without  having  any  of  it  taxed  away,  in  services, 
corn,  or  money .^  Why  not  take  just  so  much  land  as  he 
can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands,  without  buying  It  of  any 


one 


The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  "to  do  for  the 
people  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  can  not,  by 
individual  effort,  do  at  all,  or  do  so  well,  for  themselves.'' 
There  are  many  such  things — some  of  them  exist  independ- 
ently of  the  injustice  in  the  world.  Making  and  maintaining 
roads,  bridges,  and  the  like;  providing  for  the  helpless  young 
and  afflicted;  common  schools;  and  disposing  of  deceased 
men's  property,  are  instances. 

But  a  far  larger  class  of  objects  springs  from  the  injustice 
of  men.  If  one  people  will  make  war  upon  another,  it  is  a 
necessity  with  that  other  to  unite  and  cooperate  for  defense. 
Hence,  the  military  department.  If  some  men  will  kill,  or 
beat,  or  constrain  others,  or  despoil  them  of  property,  by 
force,  fraud,  or  noncompliance  with  contracts,  it  is  a  com- 
mon object  with  peaceful  and  just  men  to  prevent  it.  Hence 
the  criminal  and  civil  departments. 

The  ant  who  has  toiled  and  dragged  a  crumb  to  his 
nest  will   furiously   defend   the   fruit   of   his    labor    against 

*0n  his  return  from  a  single  term  of  service  in  Congress,  1847  to  1849, 
Lincoln  occupied  himself  with  his  practice  of  law.  The  debates  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854  with  its  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise caused  Lincoln  in  his  study  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day  to  go 
to  the  very  bed-rock  of  the  theory  and  history  of  government.  These 
fragments  [July,  1854?]  are  the  results  of  his  study. 
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whatever  robber  assails  him.  So  plain  that  the  most  dumb 
and  stupid  slave  that  ever  toiled  for  a  master  does  constantly 
know  that  he  is  wronged.  So  plain  that  no  one,  high  or  low, 
ever  does  mistake  it,  except  in  a  plainly  selfish  way;  for 
although  volume  upon  volume  is  written  to  prove  slavery  a 
very  good  thing,  we  never  hear  of  the  man  who  wishes  to 
take  the  good  of  it  by  being  a  slave  himself. 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  practically,  on  the 
denial  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  as  I  have,  in  part,  stated 
them;  ours  began  by  affirming  those  rights.  They  said, 
some  men  are  too  ignorant  and  vicious  to  share  in  govern- 
ment. Possibly  so,  said  we;  and,  by  your  system,  you  would 
always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious.  We  proposed  to 
give  all  a  chance;  and  we  expected  the  weak  to  grow 
stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all  better  and  happier 
together. 

We  made  the  experiment,  and  the  fruit  Is  before  us.  Look 
at  It,  think  of  it.  Look  at  It  in  its  aggregate  grandeur,  of 
extent  of  country,  and  numbers  of  population — of  ship,  and 
steamboat,  and  railroad. 

Equality  In  society  alike  beats  inequality,  whether  the 
latter  be  of  the  British  aristocratic  sort  or  of  the  domestic 
slavery  sort.  We  know  Southern  men  declare  that  their 
slaves  are  better  off  than  hired  laborers  amongst  us.  How 
little  they  know  whereof  they  speak!  There  is  no  perma- 
nent class  of  hired  laborers  amongst  us.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  v/as  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  laborer  of  yesterday 
labors  on  his  own  account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him  to-morrow.  Advancement — improvement  in 
condition — is  the  order  of  things  in  a  society  of  equals.  As 
labor  is  the  common  burden  of  our  race,  so  the  effort  of  some 
to  shift  their  share  of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders  of 
others  is  the  great  durable  curse  of  the  race.  Originally  a 
curse  for  transgression  upon  the  whole  race,  when,  as  by 
slavery,  it  is  concentrated  on  a  part  only.  It  becomes  the 
double-refined  curse  of  God  upon  his  creatures. 

Free  labor  has  the  inspiration  of  hope;  pure  slavery  has 
no  hope.  The  power  of  hope  upon  human  exertion  and 
happiness  Is  wonderful.  The  slave-master  himself  has  a 
conception  of  it,  and.  hence  the  system  of  tasks  among 
slaves.     The  slave  whom  you   cannot  drive  with  the  lash 


to  break  seventy-five  pounds  of  hemp  in  a  day,  if  you  will 
task  him  to  break  a  hundred,  and  promise  him  pay  for  all  he 
does  over,  he  will  break  you  a  hundred  and  fifty.  You  have 
substituted  hope  for  the  rod.  And  yet  perhaps  it  does  not 
occur  to  you  that  to  the  extent  of  your  gain  in  the  case,  you 
have  given  up  the  slave  system  and  adopted  the  free  system 
of  labor. 

"can  we  as  a  nation  continue  half  slave  and  half  free?" 

Letter  to  George  Robertson,  Springfield,  III.,  August  15,  18 jj. 
My  dear  Sir: 

The  volume  you  left  for  me  has  been  received.  I  am 
really  grateful  for  the  honor  of  your  kind  remembrance,  as 
well  as  for  the  book.  The  partial  reading  I  have  already 
given  it  has  afforded  me  much  of  both  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. It  was  new  to  me  that  the  exact  question  which  led 
to  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  arisen  before  it  arose  in 
regard  to  Missouri,  and  that  you  had  taken  so  prominent 
a  part  in  it.  Your  short  but  able  and  patriotic  speech  upon 
that  occasion  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  by  those 
holding  the  same  views,  and,  with  all  the  lights  you  then 
had,  the  views  you  took  appear  to  me  as  very  reasonable. 

You  are  not  a  friend  to  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  that 
speech  you  spoke  of  "the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery/' 
and  used  other  expressions  indicating  your  belief  that  the 
thing  was  at  some  time  to  have  an  end.  Since  then  we  have 
had  thirty-six  years  of  experience;  and  this  experience  has 
demonstrated,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  peaceful  extinction 
of  slavery  in  prospect  for  us.  The  signal  failure  of  Henry 
Clay  and  other  good  and  great  men,  in  1849,  to  effect  any- 
thing in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  together 
with  a  thousand  of  other  signs,  extinguished  that  hope 
utterly.  On  the  question  of  liberty  as  a  principle,  we  are 
not  what  we  have  been.  When  we  were  the  political  slaves 
of  King  George,  and  wanted  to  be  free,  we  called  the 
maxim  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  a  self-evident  truth, 
but  now  when  we  have  grown  fat,  and  have  lost  all  dread  of 
being  slaves  ourselves,  we  have  become  so  greedy  to  be  mas- 
ters that  we  call  the  same  maxim  "a  self-evident  lie."  The 
Fourth  of  July  has  not  quite  dwindled  away;  it  is  still  a  great 
day — for  burning  fire-crackers !  !  ! 
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That  spirit  which  desired  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery 
has  itself  become  extinct  with  the  occasion  and  the  men  of 
the  Revolution.  Under  the  impulse  of  that  occasion,  nearly 
half  the  States  adopted  systems  of  emancipation  at  once, 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  a  single  State  has  done 
the  like  since.  So  far  as  peaceful  voluntary  emancipation 
is  concerned,  the  condition  of  the  negro  slave  in  America, 
scarcely  less  terrible  to  the  contemplation  of  a  free  mind,  is 
now  as  fixed  and  hopeless  of  change  for  the  better,  as  that 
of  the  lost  souls  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The  Autocrat*  of 
all  the  Russias  will  resign  his  crown  and  proclaim  his  subjects 
free  republicans  sooner  than  will  our  American  masters 
voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves. 

Our  political  problem  now  is,  ''Can  we  as  a  nation  con- 
tinue together  permanently — forever — half  slave  and  half 
free?"  The  problem  is  too  mighty  for  me — may  God,  in 
his  mercy,  superintend  the  solution.  Your  much  obliged 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

SLAVERY    AND    THE    KANSAS-NEBRASKA    BILL. 

Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed,  Springfield,  August  2/^,  1^55- 

Dear  Speed:  You  know  what  a  poor  correspondent  I  am. 
Ever  since  I  received  your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  22d 
of  May  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  an  answer  to  it. 
You  suggest  that  in  political  action,  now,  you  and  I  would 
differ.  I  suppose  we  would;  not  quite  as  much,  however,  as 
you  may  think.  You  know  I  dislike  slavery,  and  you  fully 
admit  the  abstract  wrong  of  it.  So  far  there  is  no  cause  of 
difference.  But  you  say  that  sooner  than  yield  your  legal 
right  to  the  slave,  especially  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  are 
not  themselves  interested,  you  would  see  the  Union  dis- 
solved. I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  is  bidding  you  yield 
that  right;  very  certainly  I  am  not.  I  leave  that  matter 
entirely  to  yourself.  I  also  acknowledge  your  rights  and 
my  obligations  under  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  your 
slaves.  I  confess  I  hate  to  see  the  poor  creatures  hunted 
down  and  caught  and  carried  back  to  their  stripes  and 
unrequited  toil;  but  I  bite  my  lips  and  keep  quiet.    In  1841 

*The  Emperor  Alexander  II  emancipated  the  Russian  serfs  March  3, 
1861. 


you  and  I  had  together  a  tedious  low-water  trip  on  a  steam- 
boat from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis.  You  may  remember,  as 
I  well  do,  that  from  Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there 
were  on  board  ten  or  a  dozen  slaves  shackled  together  with 
irons.  That  sight  was  a  continued  torment  to  me,  and  I 
see  something  like  it  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio  or  any 
other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to  assume  that  I 
have  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has,  and  continually  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  making  me  miserable.  You  ought  rather 
to  appreciate  how  much  the  great  body  of  the  Northern 
people  do  crucify  tlielr  feelings,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  do  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery  because  my  judgment  and  feeling  so 
prompt  me,  and  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  the  comrary. 
If  for  this  you  and  I  must  differ,  differ  we  must.  You  say, 
if  you  were  President,  you  would  send  an  army  and  hang 
the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  outrages  upon  the  Kansas  elec- 
tions; still.  If  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  slave  State  she 
must  be  admitted,  or  the  Union  must  be  dissolved.  But 
how  if  she  votes  herself  a  slave  State  unfairly,  that  is,  by 
the  very  means  for  which  you  say  you  would  hang  men? 
Must  she  still  be  admitted,  or  the  Union  dissolved:  That 
will  be  the  phase  of  the  question  when  it  first  becomes  a  prac-- 
tical  one.  In  your  assumption  that  there  may  be  a  fair  de- 
cision of  the  slavery  question  In  Kansas,  I  plainly  see  you  and 
I  would  differ  about  the  Nebraska  law.  I  look  upon  that 
enactment  not  as  a  law,  but  as  a  violence  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  conceived  in  violence,  is  maintained  in  violence, 
and  is  being  executed  in  violence.  I  say  It  was  conceived 
in  violence,  because  the  destruction  of  the  Allssouri  Com- 
promise, under  the  circumstances,  was  nothing  less  than 
violence.  It  was  passed  In  violence,  because  It  could  not 
have  passed  at  all  but  for  ihe  votes  of  many  members  in 
violence  of  the  known  will  of  their  constituents.  It  Is  main- 
tained in  violence,  because  the  elections  since  clearly  de- 
mand its   repeal;   and  the  demand   Is   openly   disregarded. 

You  say  that  if  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  free  state,  as 
a  Christian  you  will  rejoice  at  it.  All  decent  slaveholders 
talk  that  way,  and  I  do  not  doubt  their  candor.  But  they 
never  vote  that  way.  Although  In«a  private  letter  or  con- 
versation you  will  express  your  preference  that  Kansas  shall 
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be  free,  you  would  vote  for  no  man  for  Congress  who  would 
say  the  same  thing  publicly.  No  such  man  could  be  elected 
from  any  district  in  a  slave  State.  You  think  Stringfellow 
and  company  ought  to  be  hung;  and  yet  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election  you  will  vote  for  the  exact  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  Stringfellow.  The  slave-breeders  and  slave- 
traders  are  a  small,  odious,  and  detested  class  among  you; 
and  yet  in  politics  they  dictate  the  course  of  all  of  you,  and 
are  as  completely  your  masters  as  you  are  the  master  of  your 
own  negroes.  You  inquire  where  I  now  stand.  That  is  a 
disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a  Whig;  but  others  say  there 
are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an  Abolitionist.  When  I  was 
at  Washington,  I  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  as  good  as 
forty  times;  and  I  never  heard  of  any  one  attempting  to 
un-whig  me  for  that.  I  now  do  no  more  than  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery.  I  am  not  a  Know-nothing;  that  is 
certain.  How  could  I  be.^  How  can  any  one  who  abhors 
the  oppression  of  negroes  be  in  favor  of  degrading  classes  of 
white  people?  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me 
to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal."  We  now  practically  read  it 
"all  men  are  created  equal,  except  negroes  and  foreigners  and 
Catholics."  When  it  comes  to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emigrating 
to  some  country  where  they  make  no  pretense  of  loving 
liberty, — to  Russia,  for  instance,  where  despotism  can  be 
taken  pure,  and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy. 

Mary  will  probably  pass  a  day  or  two  in  Louisville  in 
October.  My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Speed.  On  the  leading 
subject  of  this  letter,  I  have  more  of  her  sympathy  than  I 
have  of  yours;  and  yet  let  me  say  I  am 

Your  friend  forever,  A,  Lincoln. 

HIS    DEFEAT    BY    DOUGLAS. 

Letter  to  A.   G.  Henry,  Springfield,  November  ig,   1858. 

My  dear  sir:  Yours  of  the  27th  of  September  was  re- 
ceived two  days  ago. 

You  doubtless  have  seen  ere  this  the  result  of  the  election 
here.*  Of  course  I  wished,  but  I  did  not  much  expect,  a  better 

*Lincoln  was  defeated  by  Douglas  for  United  States  Senator  in  Illinois 
m  1858,  after  the  close  of  the  debates  on  slavery. 
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result.  The  popular  vote  of  the  State  Is  with  us.  .  .  .  As  a 
general  rule,  out  of  Sangamon  as  well  as  in  it,  much  of  the 
plain  old  Democracy  is  with  us,  while  nearly  all  the  old 
exclusive  silk-stocking  Whiggery  is  against  us.  I  don't  mean 
nearly  all  the  old  Whig  party,  but  nearly  all  of  the  nice 
exclusive  sort.  And  why  not?  There  has  been  nothing 
in  politics  since  the  Revolution  so  congenial  to  their  nature 
as  the  present  position  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 

I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing  on 
the  great  and  durable  question  of  the  age,  which  I  could 
have  had  In  no  other  way;  and  though  I  now  sink  out  of 
view,  and  shall  be  forgotten,  I  believe  I  have  made  some 
marks  which  will  tell  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  long  after 
I  am  gone.  Mary  joins  me  In  sending  our  best  wishes  to 
Mrs.  Henry  and  others  of  your  family. 

A.  Lincoln. 

LETTER    TO    HENRY    ASBURY. 

Springfield,  November  ig,  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days 
ago.  The  fight  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must 
not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred 
defeats.  Douglas  had  the  ingenuity  to  be  supported  in  the 
late  contest  both  as  to  the  best  means  to  break  down  and  to 
uphold  the  slave  interest.  No  Ingenuity  can  keep  these 
antagonistic  elements  in  harmony  long.  Another  explosion 
will  soon  come.     Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

JEFFERSONIAN    DEMOCRACY. 

Letter   to   H.   L.   Pierce   and   Others,   Springfield,   III., 

April  6,  i8sg. 

Gentlemen:  Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a 
festival  In  Boston,  on  the  28th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  duly  received.  My  engage- 
ments are  such  that  I  cannot  attend. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two  great 
political  parties  were  first  formed  in  this  country,  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  one  of  them  and  Boston 
the  headquarters  of  the  other,  It  Is  both  curious  and  Interest- 
ing that  those  supposed  to  descend  politically  from  the  party 
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opposed  to  Jefferson  should  now  be  celebrating  his  birthday 
in  their  own  original  seat  of  empire,  while  those  claiming 
political  descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased  to  breathe 
his  name  everywhere. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  party  was  formed 
upon  its  supposed  superior  devotion  to  the  personal  rights 
of  men,  holding  the  rights  of  property  to  be  secondary  only, 
and  greatly  inferior,  and  assuming  that  the  so-called 
Democracy  of  to-day  are  the  Jefferson,  and  their  opponents 
the  anti-Jefferson,  party,  it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  note 
how  completely  the  two  have  changed  hands  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  were  originally  supposed  to  be  divided. 
The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be 
absolutely  nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  man's 
right  of  property;  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  both 
the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict  the  man  before 
the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially 
intoxicated  men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on, 
which  fight,  after  a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended 
in  each  having  fought  himself  out  of  his  own  coat  and  into 
that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading  parties  of  this  day  are 
really  identical  with  the  two  In  the  days  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams, -they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two 
drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles 
of  Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation.  One  would 
state  with  great  confidence  that  he  could  convince  any  sane 
child  that  the  simpler  propositions  of  Euclid  are  true;  but 
nevertheless  he  would  fail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should 
deny  the  definitions  and  axioms.  The  principles  of  Jefferson 
are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free  society.  And  yet  they 
are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success.  One 
dashingly  calls  them  "glittering  generalities."  Another 
bluntly  calls  them  "self-evident  lies."  And  others  insidiously 
argue  that  they  apply  to  "superior  races."  These  expres- 
sions, differing  In  form,  are  identical  in  object  and  effect — 
the  supplanting  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  re- 
storing those  of  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They 
would  dehght  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads  plotting 
against  the  people.  They  are  the  vanguard,  the  miners  and 
sappers  of  returning  despotism.     We  must  repulse  them,  or 
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they  will  subjugate  us.  This  Is  a  world  of  compensation; 
and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have  no  slave. 
Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  them- 
selves, and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All 
honor  to  Jefferson— to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure 
of  a  struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people, 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a 
merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable 
to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it  there  that 
to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappearing 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


NOTE    TO    MAJOR    RAMSEY. 

Executive  Mansio7i,  October  ly,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  lady  bearer  of  this  says  she  has  two 
sons  who  want  to  work.  Set  them  at  it  if  possible.  Wanting 
to  work  is  so  rare  a  want  that  it  should  be  encouraged. 

^  .  Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

"act  ^VELL  YOUR  PART,  THERE  ALL  THE   HONOR  LIES." 

Letter  to  Major-General  Hunter,  Executive   Mansion, 
Washington,  December  jz,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  23d  is  received,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  it  is  difficult  to  answer  so  ugly  a  letter  in 
good  temper.  I  am,  as  you  intimate,  losing  much  of  the 
great  confidence  I  placed  in  you,  not  from  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  yours  touching  the  public  service,  up  to  the  time 
you  were  sent  to  Leavenworth,  but  from  the  flood  of  grum- 
bling despatches  and  letters  I  have  seen  from  you  since.  I 
knew  you  were  being  ordered  to  Leavenworth  at  the  time  It 
was  done;  and  I  aver  that  with  as  tender  a  regard  for  your 
honor  and  your  sensibilities  as  I  had  for  my  own,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  you  were  being  "humiliated.  Insulted 
and  disgraced !"  nor  have  I,  up  to  this  day,  heard  an  inti- 
mation that  you  have  been  wronged,  coming  from  any  one 
but  yourself.  No  one  has  blamed  you  for  the  retrograde 
movement   from    Springfield,   nor   for   the    Information   you 
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gave  General  Cameron;  and  this  you  could  readily  under- 
stand, if  it  were  not  for  your  unwarranted  assumption  that 
the  ordering  you  to  Leavenworth  must  necessarily  have 
been  done  as  a  punishment  for  some  fault.  I  thought  then, 
and  think  yet,  the  position  assigned  to  you  is  as  responsible, 
and  as  honorable,  as  that  assigned  to  Buell — I  know  that 
General  McClellan  expected  more  important  results  from  it. 
My  impression  is  that  at  the  time  you  were  assigned  to  the 
new  Western  Department,  it  had  not  been  determined  to 
replace  General  Sherman  in  Kentucky;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain,  because  the  idea  that  a  command  in  Kentucky  was 
very  desirable,  and  one  in  the  farther  West  undesirable,  had 
never  occurred  to  me.  You  constantly  speak  of  being 
placed  in  command  of  only  3,000.  Now  tell  me,  is  this  not 
mere  impatience?  Have  you  not  knovv^n  all  the  while  that 
you  are  to  command  four  or  five  times  that  many.^ 

I  have  been,  and  am  sincerely  your  friend;  and  if,  as 
such,  I  dare  to  make  a  suggestion,  I  would  say  you  are 
adopting  the  best  possible  way  to  ruin  yourself.  "Act  well 
your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  He  who  does  something 
at  the  head  of  one  regiment,  will  eclipse  him  who  does 
nothing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

SIAMESE    ELEPHANTS    AND    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  to  the  King  of  Sia7fi,  Washington, 
B.C.,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  3,  1862. 

Great  and  good  friend:  I  have  received  your  Majesty's 
two  letters  of  the  date  of  Feb.  14,  1861.  I  have  received  in 
good  condition  the  royal  gift  which  accompanied  those  let- 
ters, namely  a  sword  of  costly  materials  and  exquisite  work- 
manship, a  photographic  likeness  of  your  Majesty  and  of 
your  Majesty's  beloved  daughter,  and  also  two  elephant's 
tusks  of  length  and  magnitude,  such  as  indicate  that  they 
could  have  belonged  only  to  an  animal  which  was  a  native 
of  Slam. 

Your  Majesty's  letters  show  an  understanding  that  our 
laws  forbid  the  President  from  receiving  these  rich  presents 
as  personal  treasures.  They  are  therefore  accepted  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  Majesty's  desire  as  tokens  of  your  good 


will  and  friendship  for  the  American  people.  Congress  being 
now  in  session  at  this  capital,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
making  known  to  them  this  manifestation  of  your  Majesty's 
munificence  and  kind  consideration. 

Under  their  direction  the  gifts  will  be  placed  among  the 
archives  of  the  government  where  they  will  remain  perpetu- 
ally as  tokens  of  mutual  esteem  and  pacific  disposition  more 
honorable  to  both  nations  than  any  trophies  of  conquest 
could  be. 

I  appreciate  most  highly  your  Majesty's  tender  of  good 
offices  in  forwarding  to  this  Government  a  stock  from  which 
a  supply  of  elephants  might  be  raised  on  our  soil.  This 
Government  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  so  generous 
an  offer  if  the  object  were  one  which  could  be  made  practi- 
cally useful  in  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States. 
Our  political  jurisdiction,  however,  does  not  reach  a  latitude 
so  low  as  to  favor  the  multiplication  of  the  elephant,  and 
steam  on  land  as  well  as  on  water  has  been  our  best  and 
most  efficient  agent  of  transportation  in  internal  commerce. 

I  shall  have  occasion  at  no  distant  day  to  transmit  to  your 
Majesty  some  token  of  indication  of  the  high  sense  which 
this  Government  entertains  of  your  IMajesty's  friendship. 

Meantime,  wishing  for  your  Majesty  a  long  and  happy 
life,  and,  for  the  generous  and  emulous  people  of  Siam,  the 
highest  possible  prosperity,  I  commend  both  to  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God. 

Your  good  friend,.  .       Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President, 
William  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State. 

LETTER  TO   MRS.    LINCOLN. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  8,  iS6j, 

My  dear  Wife:  All  as  well  as  usual,  and  no  particular 
trouble  anyway.  I  put  the  money  into  the  Treasury  at  five 
per  cent.,  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  it  any  time  upon 
thirty  days'  notice.  I  suppose  you  are  glad  to  learn  this. 
Tell  dear  Tad  poor  "Nanny  Goat"  is  lost,  and  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bert  and  I  are  in  distress  about  it.  The  day  you  left,  Nanny 
was  found  resting  herself  and  chewing  her  little  cud  on  the 
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middle  of  Tad's  bed;  but  now  she's  gone!  The  gardener 
kept  complaining  that  she  destroyed  the  flowers,  till  it  was 
concluded  to  bring  her  down  to  the  White  House.  This  was 
done,  and  the  second  day  she  had  disappeared  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  This  is  the  last  we  know  of  poor 
"Nanny."  . 

The  weather  continues  dry  and  excessively  warm 
here.  Nothing  very  important  occurring.  The  election  in 
Kentucky  has  gone  very  strongly  right.  Old  Mr.  Wickliife 
got  ugly,  as  you  know:  ran  for  governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten.  Upon  Mr.  Crittenden's  death,  Brutus  Clay,  Cassius's 
brother,  was  put  on  the  track  for  Congress,  and  is  largely 
elected.  Mr.  Alenzies,  who,  as  we  thought,  behaved  very 
badly  last  session  of  Congress,  is  largely  beaten  in  the 
district  opposite  Cincinnati,  by  Green  Clay  Smith,  Cassius 
Clay's  nephew.     But  enough. 

Affectionately,  A.  Lincoln. 

LETTERS    TO    JAMES    H.    HACKETT^    THE    ACTOR. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  ly,  iS6j. 

My  dear  Sir:  Months  ago  I  should  have  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  your  book  and  accompanying  kind  note;  and 
I  now  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  done  so. 

For  one  of  my  age  I  have  seen  very  little  of  the  drama. 
The  first  presentation  of  Falstaff  I  ever  saw  was  yours  here, 
last  winter  or  spring.  Perhaps  the  best  compliment  I  can 
pay  is  to  say,  as  I  truly  can,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  It 
again.  Some  of  Shakespere's  plays  I  have  never  read;  while 
others  I  have  gone  over  perhaps  as  frequently  as  any  unpro- 
fessional reader.  Among  the  latter  are  "Lear,"  "Richard 
IIL,"  "Henry  VHL,"  "Hamlet,"  and  especially  "Macbeth." 
I  think  nothing  equals  "Macbeth."     It  Is  wonderful. 

Unlike  you  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  I  think  the 
soliloquy  in  "Hamlet'-'  commencing  "Oh,  my  offense  is  rank," 
surpasses  that  commencing  "To  be  or  not  to  be."  But  par- 
don this  small  attempt  at  criticism.  I  should  like  to  hear 
you  pronounce  the  opening  speech  of  Richard  HL  Will 
you  not  soon  visit  Washington  again?  If  you  do,  please 
call  and  let  me  make  your  personal  acquaintance. 

Yours  truly,  ^  A.  Lincoln. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Novejnber  2,  186^. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  October  22  is  received,  as  also 
was  in  due  course  that  of  October  3.  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  the  former. 

Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject  mentioned  in 
that  of  the  22d. 

My  note  to  you  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  in  print; 
yet  I  have  not  been  much  shocked  by  the  newspaper  com- 
ments upon  it.  Those  comments  constitute  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  has  occurred  to  me  through  life.  I  have  endured  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule  without  much  malice;  and  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  kindness,  not  quite  free  from  ridicule. 
I  am  used  to  it. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

TELEGRAM  TO  GENERAL  G.  G.   MEADE. 

Executive  Ma7ision,  September  11,  i86j. 

Major-General  Meade,  Warrento7i,  Va.:  It  is  represented 
to  me  that  Thomas  Edds,  in  your  army,  is  under  sentence 
of  death  for  desertion,  to  be  executed  next  Tvlonday.  It  is 
also  said  his  supposed  desertion  is  comprised  in  an  absence 
commencing  with  his  falling  behind  last  winter,  being  cap- 
tured and  paroled  by  the  enemy,  and  then  going  home.  If 
this  be  near  the  truth,  please  suspend  the  execution  till 
further  order  and  send  me  the  record  of  the  trial. 

A.  Lincoln. 

"not    best    to    swap     horses     while     crossing     THE    RIVER." 

Reply   to   a  Delegation   from   the  National   Union  League. 

June  g,  1864. 

Gentlemen:  I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  kind  re- 
marks of  your  chairman,  as  I  suppose,  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been  accorded  to  me 
both  by  the  convention  and  by  the  National  League.  I  am 
not  insensible  at  all  to  the  personal  compliment  there  is  in 
this,  and  yet  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  to  be  appropriated  as  a  personal  compli- 
ment. That  really  the  convention  and  the  Union  League 
assembled  with  a  higher  view — that  of  taking  care  of  the 
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interests  of  the  country  for  the  present  and  the  great  future — 
and  that  the  part  I  am  entitled  to  appropriate  as  a  compli- 
ment is  only  that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  as  beinj^ 
the  opinion  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am 
not  entirely  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  place  which 
I  have  occupied  for  the  last  three  years.  But  I  do  not  allow 
myself  to  suppose  that  either  the  convention  or  the  League 
have  concluded  to  decide  that  I  am  either  the  greatest  or 
best  man  in  America,  but  rather  they  have  concluded  that  it 
is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  the  river,  and 
have  further  concluded  that  I  am  not  so  poor  a  horse  that 
they  might  not  make  a  botch  of  it  in  trying  to  swap. 

Other  Old  South  Leaflets  on  Abraham  Lincoln  are  as 
follows:  No.  II,  Lincoln's  Inaugurals,  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  Gettysburg  Address;  No.  85,  The  First  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  Debate,  1858,  and  Lincoln's  Farewell  Address 
at  Springfield,  1861;  No.  107,  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute 
Address,  i860;  No.  189,  Lincoln's  First  Message  to  Con- 
gress, July  4,  1861;  No.  213,  Charles  de  JMontalembert,  The 
Triumph  of  the  L^nion,  1865;  No.  214,  Lincoln,  on  War  and 
Peace,  i860- 1864. 

The  best  edition  of  Lincoln's  works,  and  the  most  detailed 
biography,  is  by  his  secretaries,  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  additional  letters  by  various 
editors.  Lord  Charnwood's  Life  of  Lincoln  (1916)  is  the 
best  brief  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the 
best  biographies  of  any  American. 


The  Old  South  Leaflets  are  a  series  of  reprints  of  his- 
torical narratives,  speeches,  documents  and  other  writings 
relating  to  the  history  of  America,  and  of  Liberty.  They 
are  published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  S.  E.  IVIori- 
son,  Ph.D.,  by  The  Old  South  Association,  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  they  may 
be  obtained  at  five  cents  the  copy,  four  dollars  the  hundred, 
or  in  bound  volumes,  twenty-five  numbers  in  each,  one 
dollar  and  a  half.  A  catalogue  of  the  series  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request. 
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